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zealously to work. Mr. Beekman, not believing in the new doctrine, was 
torn by conflicting doctrines until finally he found relief in insanity and an 
asylum. 

Among the converts finally came Schweinfurth, a young Methodist min- 
ister, of pleasing address and appearance and of some mental power. He 
was soon installed as bishop, and sent forth upon mission labor. After a 
time, as in the case of Ann Lee, the founder of Shakerism, Mrs. Beekman's 
claim of immortal life was disproved by her death, and the shrewd bishop 
stepped into the breach, declaring that the divine spirit had passed from 
their former leader to himself. The claim was allowed, and to-day he is 
worshipped by hundreds, not merely as the Christ returned to the flesh, but 
as the maker and ruler of the earth as well. 

The writer gives many examples of similar movements, in some cases 
leading to self-injury, in others to actual murder. Child sacrifice some- 
times appears, as in a case of a negro mother of Springfield, Ohio, on 
which case, however, timely interference saved the life of the babe. 

In 1888, a certain Silas Wilcox, in Missouri, taught the doctrine that 
the drinking of blood -was a cure of disease, and this teaching led to the 
bleeding of a number of children in order that their elders might be healed. 
The writer remarks that to give an account of the delusions even of the 
last two years would far exceed the space at his disposal. That the 
credulity is not purely religious, but, in the absence of such enthusiasm, 
extends to the common affairs of life, is shown by the recent case in Oak- 
land, California, when the prophecies of one Mrs. Woodworth that the 
coast, at a given date, would be swept by a tidal wave, caused many fami- 
lies to abandon their homes, and persons enjoying fair prosperity to sacri- 
fice their property at a price greatly below its actual value. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Stick Doctoring. — When the early settlers of the Hudson River came 
over from Holland, they seem to have brought with them a form of mixed 
superstition and medicine, called " stick doctoring." 

One Dr. Brink practised at Kingston. He is reported as always carrying 
two little fir twigs, crossed, and a vial of ointment, by some said to be only 
butter without salt. His system was to pass his finger, covered with his 
ointment, several times around the affected part of the body, then place his 
hands crosswise over the place and blow against the cross. He would then 
mark a cross over the spot, and pass his sticks two or three times over it, 
muttering something unintelligible, but reported to be the Lord's Prayer 
repeated backwards. If the injury were caused by a tool or weapon, he 
always bound it in the same ointment, and hung it on the wall until the 
wound was healed. 

Another case : Dr. Kraus's name still lives among the Fishkill Highlands, 
... the form of treatment being about the same. Although the cure was 
not always certain, it must have sometimes taken place, to account for the 
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respect in which these men were held. Members of the most intelligent 
families of that day — De Windt, Gosman, Schoonmacher, etc. — confess 
to having called the doctor and seen his cures. Is it a trace of old-time 
tree-worship, or older sorcery, or modern faith-cure ? 

Mary H. Skeel, Newiurgh, N. Y. 

Weather Lore. — I would like to add some items of folk-wisdom to 
Mr. Newell's and Mrs. Bergen's collection of " Weather Lore " (vol. ii. p. 
203). In order to make my material useful, I will indicate localities in 
parentheses. There is no attempt here at classification, except that I con- 
fine myself to prognostications derived from animals, birds, fishes, etc. 

The braying of a donkey is sign of rain. (Yates Co., N. Y.) 

Pigs see the wind. (Long Island.) 

When a storm is brewing the cows are uneasy. (Ohio.) 

When the clouds are full of water the fish will not bite. (Yates Co., 
N. Y.) 

If the cat washes over one ear there will be a shower. (New York, N. Y.) 

If the cat washes both ears many times there will be a flood. (West- 
chester Co., N. Y.) 

If the cat washes the right ear with right paw there will be rain. (New 
York, N. Y.) 

If the cat washes the right ear with the left paw there will be thunder 
and lightning. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is going to be a cold winter if the shells of mussels and clams are un- 
usually thick. (New Jersey.) 

So, too, if crab-shells are thick, it is a sign of cold winter coming on. 
(N.J.) 

The closing up of the field-mouse's hole indicates a severe winter. (Yates 
Co., N. Y.) 

When the coons are fatter than usual, a colder winter than usual is due. 
(Kentucky, also Pennsylvania.) 

Bull-frogs croak after dark in dry weather for rain. (Yates Co., N. Y.) 

If the wild geese fly south very early in the fall, it indicates a cold wave 
coming on. (Long Island.) 

It is quite a general idea that the goose-bone indicates the temperature 
in store for us. Some weather-prophets claim to be able to read the goose- 
bone. Thus, the darker the spots the colder the weather is sure to be. 
(Conn.) The row of dark spots about the sharp keel of the bone is an 
unfailing sign. 

Thus, I have before me a drawing made from a spring goose. It is 
darkly shaded about the keel, and the draughtsman says : " If this does n't 
insure a hard winter, I don't know what does." (Philadelphia.) The spots 
this year (1890-91) are unusually dark. 

L. J. Vance. 

Folk- Lore of Stone Implements. — Mr. A. F. Chamberlain's citation of 
a note of mine is so apt that I give the whole account from the " Jesuit 
Relation of 1668," chapter second. Fathers Fremin, Pierron, and Bruyas 



